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DIVINITY. 


EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 
Extracted from the new Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
(Continued from page 129.) 


45. Wirnin the period of the gospel history, Judea expe- 
rienced a good many vicissitudes in the state of its government. 
At one time it formed part of a kingdom under Herod the Great. 
At another, it formed part of a smaller government under Ar- 
chelaus. It after this came under the direct administration of a 
Roman governor, which form was again interrupted for several 
years, by the elevation of Herod Agrippa to the sovereign pow- 
er, as exercised by his grandfather; and it is at last left in the 
form of a province at the conclusion of the evangelical history. 
There were also frequent changes in the political state of the 
countries adjacent to Judea; and which are often alluded to 
in the New Testament. A caprice of the reigning emperor, 
often gave rise to a new form of government, and a new distri- 
bution of territory. It will be readily conceived, how much. 
these perpetual fluctuations in the state of public affairs, both in 
Judea and its. neighbourhood, must add to the power and diffi- 
culty of that ordeal to which the gospel history has been sub- 
jected. 

46. On this part of the subject, there is no want of witnesses 
with whom to confront the writers of the New Testament. In 
addition to the Roman writers, who have touched upon the af- 
fairs of Judea, we have the benefit of a Jewish historian, who 


has given us a professed history of his own country. From 
Vou. I. 21 
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him, as was to be expected, we. have a far greater quantity of 
copious and detailed narrative, relative to the internal affairs of 
Judea, to the manners of the people, and those particulars 
which are connected with their religious belief, and ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution. With many, it will be supposed to add to the 
value of his testimony, that he was not a Christian ; but that, on 
the other hand, we have every reason to believe him to have 
been a most zealous and determined enemy to the cause. It is 
really a most useful exercise, to pursue the harmony,whi 
sists betwixt the writers of the new Testament, and, ) 
ish and profane authors, with whom we bring them in 0 compar- 
ison. Throughout the whole examination, our attention is con- 
fined to forms of justice; successions of governors in different 
provinces ; manners, and political institutions. We are there- 
fore apt to forget the sacredness of the subject ; and we appeal 
to all who have prosecuted this enquiry, if this circumstance is 
not favourable to their having a closer and more decided impres- 
sion of the truth of the gospel history. By instituting a compar- 
ison betwixt the evangelists and cotemporary authors, and re- 
stricting our attention to these points, which come under the 
cognizance of ordinary history, we put the apostles and evangel- 
ists on the footing of ordinary historians; and it is for those, 
who have actually, undergone the labour of this examination, to 
tell how much this circumstance adds.to'the. impression of their 
authenticity. The mind gets emancipated from the peculiar de- 
lusion, which attaches to the sacredness of the subject, and 
which has the undoubted effect of restraining the confidence of 
its enquiries. The argument assumes a secular complexion, 
and the writers of the New Testament are restored to that credit, 
with which the reader delivers himself up to. any other histori- 
an, who has a much less weight and quantity’ of historical evi- 
dence in his favour. 

47. Itmust be observed, that this opens up to us a field of en- 
quiry, which is by far too extensive for the limits of the present 
article. We cannot even so much as enter into it, and must re- 
strict ourselves to a few general observations on the nature and 
precise effect of the argument. 

48. In the first place, the accuracy of the numerous allusions 
to the circumstances of that period, which the gospel history em- 
braces, forms a strong corroboration of that antiquity, which we 
have already assigned to its writers from external testimony.— 
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Jt amounts to a proof, that it is the production of authors, who 
lived antecedent to the destruction of Jerusalem, and consequent- 
ly about the time that is ascribed to them by all the external tes- 
timony, which has already been insisted upon. It is that accu- 
racy, which could be maintained by a cotemporary historian. 
{t would be difficult, even for the author of some general specu- 
lation, not to betray his time by some occasional allusion to the 
ephemeral customs and institutions of the period in which he 
wrote. But the authors of the New Testament run a much 
greaterrisk. There are five different pieces of that collection, 
which are purely historical, and where there is a continued ref- 
erence to the characters, and politics, and passing events of the 
day. The destruction of Jerusalem swept away the whole fab- 
ric of Jewish polity, and it is not to be conceived, that the memo- 
ry of a future generation could have retained that minute, that 
yaried, that intimate acquaintance with the statistics of a nation 
no longer ii existence, which is evinced in every page of the 
evangelical writers. We find, in point of fact, that both the 
Heathen and Christian writers of subsequent ages do often be- 
tray their ignorance of the particular customs which obtained in 
Judea, during the time of our Saviour. And it must be esteemed 
a strong circumstance in favour of the antiquity of the New Tes- 
tament, that on a subject, in which the chances of detection are 
so numerous, and where we can scarcely advance a single 
step in the narrative without the possibility of betraying our 
time by some mistaken allusion, it stands distinguished from 
every later composition in being able to bear the most minute 
and intimate comparison with the cotemporary historians of that 
period. 

49. The argument derives great additional strength, from 
viewing the New Testament, not as one single performance, but 
as a collection of several performances. It is the work of no 
less than eight different authors, who wrote without any appear- 
ance of concert, who published in different parts of the world, 
and whose writings possess every evidence, both internal and 
external, of being independent productions. Had only one 
author exhibited the same minute accuracy of allusion, it would 
have been esteemed a very strong evidence of his antiquity. But 
when we see so many authors, exhibiting such a well sustained 
and almost unexcepted accuracy, through the whole of their vari- 
ed and distinct narratives, it seems difficult to avoid the cenclu- 
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sion, that they were either the eye-witnesses of their own —— 
or lived about the period of its accomplishment. 

_ 50. When different historians undertake the affairs of the same 
eerind, they either derive their information from one another, or 
proceed upon distinct and independent information of their own. 
Now, it 18 not difficult to distinguish the copyist from the origi- 
nal historian. There is something in the very style and manner 
of an original narrative, which announces its pretensions. It is 
not possible that any one event, or any series of events, should 
make such a similar impression upon two witnesses, or dispose 
them to relate it in the same language, to describe it in the same 
order, to form the same estimate, as to the circumstances which 
should be noticed as important, and those other circumstances 


‘which should be suppressed as immaterial. Each witness tells 


the thing in his own way, makes use of his own language, and 
brings forward circumstances, which the other might omit alto-, 
gether, as not essential to the purpose of his narrative. It is 
this agreement in the facts, with this variety in the manner of 
describing them, that never fails to impress upon the enquirer 
that additional conviction, which arises from the concurrence of 
separate and independent testimonies. Now this is precisely 
that kind of coincidence, which subsists betwixt the New Testa- 
ment writers and Josephus, in their allusions to the peculiar cus- 
toms and institutions of that age. Each party maintains the 
style of original and independent historians. The one often 


omits altogether, or makes only a slight and distant allusion to 


what occupies a prominent part in the composition of the other. 
There is not the slightest vestige of any thing like a studied coin- 
cidence betwixt them. There is variety, but no opposition; and 
it says much for the authenticity of both histories, that the most 
scrupulous and attentive criticism, can scarcely detect a single 
example of an apparent contradiction in the testimony of these 
different authors, which does not admit of a likely, or at least a 
plausible, reconciliation. 

51. When the difference betwixt two historians is carried to 
the length of a contradiction, it enfeebles the credit of both their 
testimonies. When the agreement is carried to the length of a 


_close and scrupulous resemblance in every particular, it destnoys 


the credit of one of the parties as an independent historian. In 
the case before us, we neither perceive this difference, nor this 
agreement. Such are the variations, that, at first sight, the reader 
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is alarmed with the appearance of very serious and embarrassing 
difficulties. And such is the actual coincidence, that the diffi- 
culties vanish, when we apply to them the labours of a profound 
and intelligent criticism. Had_it been the object of the gospel 
writers to trick out a plausible imposition on the credulity of the 
world, they would have studied a closer resemblance to the ex- 
isting authorities of that period; nor would they have laid them- 
selves open to the superficial brilliancy of Voltaire, which daz- 
zles every imagination, and reposed their vindication with the 
Lelands and Lardners of a distant posterity, whose sober erudi- 
tion is so little attended to, and which so few know how to ap- 
preciate. 

52. In the gospel, we are told that Herod, the Tetrarch of | 
Galilee, married his brother Philip’s wife. In Josephus, we 
have the same story ; only he gives a different name to Philip, 
and calls him Herod ; and what adds to the difficulty, there was 
a Philip of that family, whom we knew not to have been the 
first husband of Herodias. This is at first sight a little alarm- 
ing. But, in the progress of our inquiries, we are given to un- 
derstand from this same Josephus, that there were three He- 
rods in the same family; and therefore, no improbability in 
there being two Philips. We also know from the histories of 
that period, that it .was quite common for the same individual to 
have two names; and this is never more necessary, than when 
employed to distinguish brothers who have one name the same. 
The Herod who is called Philip, is just as likely a distinction, as 
the Simon who is called Peter, or the Saul who is called Paul. 
The name of the high-priest, at the time of our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion, was Caiaphas, according to the evangelists. According 
to Josephus, the name of the high-priest at that period was 
Joseph. This would have been precisely a difficulty of the 
same kind, had not Josephus happened to mention, that this 
Joseph was also called Caiaphas. Would it have been dealing 
fairly with the evangelists, we ask, to have made their credibility 
depend upon the accidental omission of another historian ? Is it 
consistent with any acknowledged principle of sound criticism, 

“to bring four writers so entirely under the tribunal of Josephus, 
_ each of whom stands as firmly supported by all the evidences 
which can give authority to an historian, and have greatly the ad- 
vantage of him in this, that they can add the argument of their 
concurrence to the argument of each separate and independent 
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testimony ? It so happens, however, in the present instance, that 
even Jewish writers, in their narrative of the same circumstance, 
give the name of Philip to the first husband of Herodias: We 
by no means conceive, that any foreign testimony was necessary 
for the vindication of the evangelists. Still, however, it must 
go far to dissipate every suspicion of artifice in the construction 
of their histories. It proved, that, in the confidence with which 
they delivered themselves up to their own information, they neg- 
lected appearance, and felt themselves independent of it: This 
apparent difficulty, like many others of the same kind, lands us 
in a stronger confirmation of the honesty of the evangelists ; and 
it is delightful to perceive, how truth receives a fuller accession 
to its splendour, from the attempts which are made to disgrace 
and to darken it. 

53. On this branch of the argument, ihe impartial inquirer 
must be struck with the little indulgence which infidels, and even 
Christians, have given to the evangelical writers. In other 
cases, when we compare the narratives of cotemporary histori- 
ans, it is not expected, that all the circumstances alluded to by 
one will be taken notice of by the rest; and it often happens, 
that an event or a custom is admitted upon the faith of a single 
historian ; and the silence of all other writers is not suffered to 
attach suspicion or discredit to his testimony. It is an allowed 
principle, that a scrupulous resemblance betwixt two histories 
is very far from necessary to their being held consistent with 
one another. And what is more, it sometimes happens, that with 
cotemporary historians, there may be an apparent contradiction, 
and the credit of both parties remain as entire and unsuspicious 
as before. Posterity is in these cases disposed to make the 
most liberal allowances. Instead of calling it a contradiction, 
they often call it a difficulty. They are sensible, that, in many 
instances, a seeming variety of statements has, upon a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of ancient history, admitted of a perfect re- 
conciliation. Instead, then, of referring the difficulty in ques- 
tion to the inaccuracy or bad faith of any of the parties, they, 
with more justness and more modesty, refer it to their own igno- 
rence, and to that obscurity which necessarily hangs over the 
history of every remote age. ‘These principles are suffered to 
have great influence in every similar investigation ; but so soon 
as. ““astead of a similar, it becomes a sacred investigation, every 
ordinary principle is abandoned, and the suspicion annexed te 











the teachers of religion is carried to the derelection of all that 
candour and liberality with which every other document of anti- 
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quity is judged of and appreciated. How does it happen, that 
the authority of Josephus should be acquiesced in,as a first prin- 
ciple, while every step, in the narrative of the evangelists, must 
have foreign testimony to confirm and support it? How comes 
it, that the silence of Josephus should be construed into an im- 
peachment of the testimony of the evangelists, while it is never 
admitted for-a single moment, that the silence of the evangelists 
can impart the slightest blemish to the testimony of Josephus ? 
How comes it, that the supposition of two Philips in one family 
should throw a damp of scepticism over the gospel narrative, 
while the only circumstance which renders that supposition ne- 
cessary is the single testimony of Josephus ; in which very testi- 
mony it is necessarily implied, that there are two Herods in that 
same family ? How comes it, that the evangelists, with as much 
internal, and a vast deal more of external evidence in their favour, 
should be made to stand before Josephus, like so many prison- 
ers at the bar of justice? In any other case, we are convinced, 
that this would be looked upon as rough handling. But we are 
not sorry for it. thas given more triumph and confidence to the 


argument. 


And it is no small addition to our faith, that its first 


teachers have survived an examination, which in point of rigour 
and severity, we believe to be quite unexampled in’the annals of 


criticism. 


54. It is always looked upon as a favourable presumption, 
-when a story is told circumstantially. The art and the safety 
ofan impostor is to confine his narrative to generals, and not to 
commit himself by too minute a specification of time and place, 
and allusion to the manners or occurrences of the day. The 
more of circumstance that we introduce into a story, we multiply 
the chances of detection, if false; and therefore, where a great 
deal of circumstance is introduced, it proves, that the narrator 
feels the confidence of truth, and labours under no apprehension 


for the fate of his narrative. Even though we have it not eee 
power to verify the truth of a single circumstance, yet the" 


nere 


property of a story being circumstantial is always felt to carry 
an evidence in its favour. It imparts a more familiar air of life 
and reality to the narrative. It is easy to believe, that the 
groundwork of a story may be a fabrication ; but it requires 


@ more refined species of imposture than we can well conceive, 
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to construct a harmonious and well sustained narrative, abound- 
ing in minute and circumstantial details which support one 
another, and where, with all our experience of real life, we 
can detect nothing misplaced, or inconsistent or improbable. 

55. To prosecute this argument in all its extent, it would be 
necessary to present the reader with a complete analysis or ex- 
amination of the gospel history. But the most superficial obser- 
ver cannot fail to perceive, that it maintains, in a very high de- 
gree, the character of being a circumstantial narrative. When 
a miracle is recorded, we have generally the name of the town 
er neighbourhood where it happened ; the names of the people 
concerned ; the effect upon the hearts, and convictions of the 
bye-standers ; the arguments and examinations it gave birth to ; 
and all that minuteness of reference and description which im- 
presses a strong character of reality upon the whole history. 
If we take along with us the time at which this history made its 
appearance, the argument becomes much stronger. It does not 
merely carry a presumption in its favour, from being a circum- 
stantial history: It carries a proof in its favour, because these 
circumstances were completely within the reach and examina- 
tion of those to whom it was addressed. Had the evangelists 
been false historians, they would not have committed themselves 
upon so many particulars. ‘They would not have furnished the 
vigilant inquirers of that period with such an effectual instrument 
for bringing them into discredit with the people ; nor foolishly 
supplied, in every page of their narrative, so many materials 
for a cross-examination, which would infallibly have disgraced 
them. 

56. Now, we of this age can institute the same cross-examina- 
tion. We can compare the evangelical writers with cotempo- 
rary authors, and verify a number of circumstances in the his- 


tory, and government, and peculiar economy of the Jewish peo- 


ple. We therefore have it in our power to institute a cross-ex- 
amination upon the writers of the New Testament ; and the free- 
dom and frequency of their allusions to these circumstances 
supply us with ample materials for it. The fact, that they are 
borne out in their minute and incidental allusions by the tes- 
timony of other historians, gives a strong weight of what has 
been called circumstantial evidence in their favour. As a speci- 
men of the argument, let us confine our observations to the histo- 
ry of our Saviour’s trial, and execution, and burial. They 
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Brought him to Pontius Pilate. We know both from Tacitus and 
Josephus, that he was at that time governor of Judea. A sen- 
tence from him was necessary, before they could proceed to the 
execution of Jesus; and we know that the power of life and 
death was usually vested in the Roman governor. Our Saviour 
was treated with derision; and this we know to have been a cus- 
tomary practice at that time, previous to the execution of crimi- 
nals, and during the time of it. Pilate scourged Jesus, before he 
gave him up to be crucified. We know from ancient authors, 
that this was a very usual practice among the Romans. The 
account of an execution generally run in this form:—He was 
stripped, whipped, and beheaded or executed. According to the 
evangelists, his accusation was written on the top of the cross ; 
and we learn from Suetonius and others, that the crime of the 
person to be executed was affixed to the instrument of his pun- 
ishment. According to the evangelists, this accusation was writ- 
ten in three different languages ; and we know from Josephus, 
that it was quite common in Jerusalem to have all public adver- 
tisements written in this manner. According to the evangelists, 
Jesus had to bear: his cross; and we know from other sources of 
information, that this was the constant practice of these times. 
According to the evangelists, the body of Jesus was given up to 
be buried at the request of friends. We know that, unless the 
criminal was infamous, this was the law, or the custom with all 


Roman governors. 
{To be continued. } 
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(Concluded from page 141.) ps 


Tuere are few subjects, in the contemplation of which men of 
reason and religion find more pleasure, than in that of Divine 
Providence, which so regulates the most minute, as well as the 
greatest occurrences, as to make them subservient to the best in- 
terests of God’s rational offspring. He who governs the uni- 
verse, by the direction of infinite wisdom, in conjunction with 
infinite love, gan, at his pleasure, so regulate everits which are 
Vow | 22 
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generally considered as mere effects of secondary causes, as to 
inake them concur in promoting his gracious purposes. A great 
fall of rain, with a consequent flood, in the hands of him te 
whose controul universal nature, in all its parts, is subject, was 
made, by the circumstances attending it, instrumental in begin- 
ning a glorious revival of religion in Virginia. Stopped by the 
flood in question, from attending to his regular appointment, Mr. 
Shadford’s steps were directed to a place where his labours were 
much needed, and where God made him the honoured instru- 
ment of saving several souls from death. His own account of the 
providential circumstance under consideration, with its effects, 1s 
as follows : 

‘Going to preach one day, I was stopped by a large flood of 
water; and could not come at the bridge. I therefore returned 
back about half a mile to a large plantation: and having found 
the planter, I told him my case, and asked if I could sleep at 
his house. He said I was welcome. After I had taken a little 
refreshment, I asked if that part of the country was well inhab- 
ited; and on his answering in the affirmative, I said, ‘If it is 
agreeable to you, and ycu will send out to acquaint your neigh- 
bours, I will preach to them in the evening.’ He sent out, and 
we had many hearers ; but they were as wildas bears. After I 
reproved them, they behaved very well under the preaching. — 
When I conversed with the planter and his wife, I found them 
entirely ignorant of themselves and of God. 1 laboured to con- 
vince them both, but it seemed to little purpose. Next morning 
J was stopped again, when he kindly offered to shew me a way, 
some miles about, and go with me to preaching. I thanked him, 
and accepted his offer. As I was preaching that day I saw him 
weeping much. The Spirit of God opened the poor creature’s 
eyes, and he saw the wretched state he was in. He staid with 
me that night, and made me promise to go again to preach at 
his house. In a short time he and his wife became deep peni- 
tefits, and were soundly converted to God. A very remarkable 
work began from that little circumstance, and before I left Virgi- 
via, there were sixty or seventy raised up in that settlement. 
There were four travelling preachers that year on the circuit.— 
We added eighteen hundred members, and we had good reason 
to believe that a thousand of them were converted to God.” 

About this time, disaffection to the British government began 
%o prevail in the American colonies, arid as Mr. Shadford contin- 
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ued to pray for the king, and would not take the test oath, he 
could not obtain a pass, nor travel without one; hence he looked 
upon it as his duty to return to England. “TI had, saith he, 
sworn allegiance to the king twice, and could not swear to re- 
nounce him for ever.” 

On his way to Maryland, not long before Mr. Shadford em- 
barked for England, he was in great danger of perishing in the 
woods. “It being, saith he, the depth of winter, I] was one night 
lost in the woods, when it was very cold, and the snow a foot 
deep on the ground. I could find no house, nor see any travel- 


ter, and I knew I must perish if I continued there all night. I 


alighted from my horse, kneeled upon the snow, and prayed 
earnestly to God to direct me. When I arose I believed I 
should have something to direct me. I stood listening a short 
space, and at last heard a dog bark at a distance, so followed the 
sound, and after some time found a house and plantation.” - 

Mr. Shadford, accompanied by another Methodist preacher, 
waited upon General Smallwood, who granted them a pass, on 
condition of their swearing that they would go directly to Phila- 
delphia, and from thence embark for Great-Britain. On their 
complying with the condition proposed, he dismissed them, 
without giving them any further trouble. Shortly after, they 
arrived at Philadelphia, where they met three or four preachers, 
who, like themselves, were refugees. ‘ I continued, saith Mr. S. 
six weeks before I got a passage, and then embarked for Cork, 
in Ireland; from thence to Wales, and then crossed the Passage 
to Bristol. 

Though Mr. Shadford’s account of himself did not appear be- 
fore 1790, it bears date October 15, 1785. About the close of® 
that account, he says, ‘¢ Last year indeed was a year of afflictions 
and trials to me. I was poorly in body most of the year, 
often very unable to travel, and sometimes had thoughts of de- 
sisting on that account. But I bless God things are changed: 


it seems as if the Lord had given me a new commission, and ad-__ 


ded strength to body and mind. Since I came into the Kent 
circuit, I set apart some hours in order to pray, that God might 
deepen the work of grace in my own soul, and make me more 
useful to others. He soon heard and answered, and hath brought 
my soul into such liberty and fellowship with himself, that he 
is always present. ‘There is no time when my Beloved is absent 
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by day or night; neither do I feel that propensity to sin as be- 


fore.”’ 
We shall close this Memoir of Mr. Shadford, with the loliGwing 


particulars sent us by Mr. John Riles. 

‘ He prayed and preached, till disease and infirmity arrested 
him in his career. After having travelled for twenty-three years, 
he became a supernumerary; but instead of burying himself in 
obscurity, or sinking into.indolence, he evinced the same unaba- 
ted ardour and love for ihe souls of men, and the prosperity of the 
church of God, which he had done, during the vigour of his 
health. He neither outlived his picty nor his usefulness. It was 
evident to all who had an intimate acquaintance with him, that 
he enjoyed communion and fellowship with God, and was ripen- 

for eternal glory. The members of his two classes had a 
high opinion of his piety, and when assembled round him, hung 
upon his lips, eagerly expecting some word of instruction or com- 
fort: for they had no doubt that God would make him an honour- 
ed instrument for their good. His method of meeting his classes, 
was remarkably conciliating : there was nothing rough or austere 
in his manners; he blended the most benevolent feelings with 
faithfulness, and never appeared satisfied, unless all the people 
under his immediate care, loved God with all their hearts, with 
all their strength, and with all theirmight. To these, his advice 
was, ‘ Grow in grace.’ 

“‘On Monday, Feb. 28, Mr. Shadford dined with his affec- 
tionate friend Mr. Blunt, in company with his brethren; he ther 
appeared in tolerable health, and cat a hearty dinner. Jn the 
course of the week he felt indisposed, from a complication of 
diseases. He was under no apprehension at this time, that his 
departure was so near, as he had frequently felt similar affections ; 
and by timely applications to his medical triend Mr. Bush, had 
been relieved. On Friday, March 1, he, with some difficulty, 
met his class, and afterwards said, it was impressed on his mind 
he should never meet it more. On the Saturday afternoon, J 
called to inquire about his health; when he said with unusual 


fervour, 


‘To patient faith, the prize is sure : 
And all that to the end endure 
The cross, shall wear the crown.’ 
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His mind seemed fully occupied with the great and interesting 
realities of eternity, and he had no greater pleasure than in med- 
itating and talking of the dying love of God. On the Lord’s- 
day morning, March 10, before I went to the chapel, I called to 
see him, and found he had slept most of the night; from this we 
flattered ourselves the complaint had taken a favourable turn, 
and were in hopes of his recovery. But when the doctor called, 
he said the disease was fast approaching to a crisis, and it was 
impossible for him to recover: upon this information, Mr. Shad- 
ford broke out-in a rapture, and exclaimed, ‘Glory be to God!’ 
Upon the subject of his acceptance with God, and assurance of 
eternal glory, he had not the shadow of a doubt. While he lay 
in view of an eternal world, and was asked if all was clear before 
him; he replied, ‘JI bless God, it is ;’ and added, ‘ Victory! 
victory! through the blood of the Lamb!’ When Mrs. Shadford 
was sitting by him, he repeated, ‘ What surprise! what surprise !” 
I suppose he was reflecting upon his deliverance from a corrupt 
‘ble body, and his entrance into the presence of his God and Sa- 
viour, where every scene surpasses all imagination, and the 
boldest fancy returns wearied and unsatisfied in its loftiest flights. 
Two friends, who were anxious for his recovery, called upon him, 
and when they inquired how he was, he replied, ‘ I am going to my 
Father’s house, and find religion to be an angel in death.’ A pious 
lady, in the course of the day, was particularly desirous of seeing 
him, and she asked him to pray for her: he inquired, ‘ What 
shall I pray for ?? She said, ‘ That I may meet you in heaven, to 
cast my blood-bought crown at the feet of my Redeemer:’ he 
said, with great energy, ‘ The prize is sure.’ His pious say- 
ings were numerous, and will long live in the recollection of 
many: but acollection of them all would swell this article be- 
yond due limits. His last words were, ‘I’]l praise, Ill praise, I’l] 
praise ;? and a little after fell asleep in Jesus, on March 11, 
1816, in the 78th year of his age. 

‘* For nearly fifty four years, Mr. Shadford had enjoyed a sense 
of the Divine favour. His conduct and conversation sufficiently 
evinced the truth of his profession. For many years he had pro- 
fessed to enjoy that perfect love which excludes all slavish fear : 
and if Christian tempers and a holy walk are proofs of it, his 
claims were legitimate. Maintaining an humble dependance upon 
the merits of the Redeemer, he steered clear of both Pharisaism 
and Antinomianism: his faith worked by love. Truly happy 
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himself, there was nothing forbidding in his countenance, sour in 
his manners, or severe in his observations. His company was 
always agreeable, and his conversation profitable. If there was 
any thing stern in his behaviour, it was assumed, to silence 
calumpiators and religious gossips. In short, he was a man of 
prayer, and a man of God. 

“ His abilities as a preacher were not above mediocrity ; yet he 
was a very useful labourer in the vineyard of the Lord : in illus- 
trating the doctrines of the gospel, he was simple, plain, and 
clear. His discourses, though not laboured, were methodical, 
full of scriptural praseology, delivered with pathos, and accom- 
panied with the blessing of God. He did not perplex his hearers 
with abstruse reasoning and metaphysical distinctions ; but aim- 
ed to feed them with the bread of life ; and instead of sending 
them to a dictionary for an explanation of a difficult word, he 
pointed them to the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world. 

‘‘Mr Shadford was free and generous. His little annual in- 
come, managed with a strict regard to economy, supplied his 
wants, and left a portion for the poor and needy. In visiting the 
sick, while he assisted them by his prayers and advice, he cheer- 
fully administered to their wants. He spent no idle time in 
needless visits or unmeaning chit-chat; and though many of his 
kind friends in Frome would have considered it a high favour if 
he could have been prevailed upon to partake of their bounty, 
yet he always declined it, except once a week, at the hospitable 
table of his generous friend Mr. Blunt, where he generally met 
the preachers with some part of their families. He loved his bre- 
thren inthe ministry ; ard, like an old soldier who had survived 
many 2 campaign, he felt a pleasure in retracing the work of 
God, in which he had been engaged for more than half a cen- 
tury. He claimed it asa right, and deemed it a privilege to 


have the preachers to take tea with him every Saturday after- 


noon. There was nothing sordid in his disposition, and as far 
as I could ever observe, covetousness formed no part of his char- 
acter. He considered the rule of his Saviour as having a pecu- 
liar claim upon his attention ; ‘ Lay up for yourselves treasure 
in heaven.’ 

‘“‘ His patience and resignation to the will of God were such, 
that he has left few superiors in those passive graces. Some 
years since he lost his eye-sight, and continued in this state of 
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affliction for several years: but instead of murmuring at this dis- 
pensation of Providence, he bore- it with christian fortitude.— 
This did not altogether prevent his usefulness ; for though the 
sphere of his action was circumscribed by it, he could still pray 
with the afflicted, converse with the pious, and meet several 
classes in the week. Jn this state, he was advised to submit to an 
operation for the recovery of his sight. The trial proved success- 
ful, and when the surgeon said, ‘Sir, now you will have the 
pleasure of seeing to use your knife and fork; Mr. Shadford 
feelingly replied, ‘ Doctor, I shall have a greater pleasure, that 
of seeing to read my Bible.’ This luxury he enjoyed: for when 
he was permitted to use his eye-sight, the first thing he did, was 
to read the word of life for three hours: reading and weeping 
with inexpressible joy. During the whole of his last short ill- 
ness, he betrayed no symptoms of uneasiness; but cheerfully 
submitted to the will of God. Through the last few years of his 
life, he glided smoothly down the stream of time. The assiduous 
attention of Mrs. Shadford to all his wants ; her sympathy in the 
moments of his pain; and unwearied attempts, either to prevent 
his sufferings, or lessen their force, greatly tended to soften them 
down. She has lost a pious and an affectionate husband, and 
the Methodist Society in Frome one of its best members.. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 
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REMARKS ON THE CURSES IN THE PSALMS... 


Levine our enemies is such an imitation of God, and our Diz 
vine Master—such an argument of a great and generous mind—. 
somuch the ornament of Religion—so expressive of a high de- 
gree and pitch of virtue—and so much for the good of the lower 
world, and the way to a better, that it is much to be wished, 
that nothing inconsistent with it might be traced in any of the 
celebrated names in holy writ. But, as the Scriptures now 
stand, we do find in the Psalms, curses and imprecations, which 
make a part of the service of the established church, and are 
continually read, without scruple or remorse. Ps. vi. 19, * Let 
allmy enemies be ashamed, and sore vexed.’ Ps. x. 2, ‘ Let 
all the wicked be taken in the devices they have imagined.’ 
Ps. lv, 15. ‘ Let death seize upen them ; let them go down quick 
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into hell; for wickedness is in their dwelling, and amongst them.? 
Ps. lviii. 8, ‘ Asa snail melteth, let them pass away.’ And we 
elsewhere find David speaking of seeing his desire on his ene- 
mies. 

To remove the difficulty attending these and such like pas- 
sages, I would observe, that the Hebrews have no such thing in 
their language as an optative mood ; and, therefore, we cannot, 
from the bare formation of the verb, conclude the desire or wish 
of him that speaks. For the truth of this, I appeal to those who 
are best skilled in that language. , It is material to observe also, 
that the Hebrews have a way by which they express their wish, 
or desire that a thing should come to pass. This is done by 
two words, as may be scen Ps. xiv. 7, ‘ O that the salvation of 
Israel were come out of Zion!’ Ps. lv. 6, ‘ Oh that I had wings 
like a dove!’ After this manner does the Psalmist express his 
wish and desire: but he no where uses this form of expression, 
where he is supposed to pray against his enemies, or wish any 
calamity to befal them. 

It is to be observed also, that the verbs in the Hebrew, in the 
places above cited, and elsewhere, are in the future tense. And 
Wf there be some in the imperative mood, it does not alter the 
‘case ; because the Hebrew grammarians agree, that the impera- 
tive is but another future; so that these expressions, against 
which an objection apparently lies, may not import any wish or 
desire. They are rather predictions than prayers ; and convey 
to us, not what David wished, but what he believed would be the 
issue, and final consequences of the spirit and conduct of his 
enemies. This is no new opinion. ‘“ Non optat sed previdet. 
Prophetia est pronunciantis, non yotum maledicetis.’? Agust. 
And this agrees with the manner of the Psalmist’s speaking else- 
where; e. g. * The ungodly shall not stand in the judgment : 
the way of the ungodly shall perish; mine enemies are turned: 
back: they shall fall and perish at thy presence ; for lo, thine en- 
emies shall be scattered. He shall cut them off in their own wick- 
edness!’ In these places our translators have kept to the future. 
They had the same reason to have done it in those against which 
the greatest exception has been taken. 

And besides—to construe the expressions alluded to into pray- 
ers and imprecations, without any certain grammatical reasons, 
is exceedingly uncandid ; and is inconsistent with that language 
he frequently uses, and various well-known actions of his life. 
How far removed from a vengeful spirit must he be, whose. laa- 








guage is, Ps. vii. 3, ‘O Lord my God, if I have done this ; if 
there be iniquity in my hands ; if I have rewarded evil unto him 
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that was at peace with me; (yea, I have delivered him that 
without cause was mine enemy ;) let the enemy persecute my 
soul, and take it.? Ps. xxxv. 11, &c. ‘ False witnesses did 
rise up; they laid to my charge things that ] knew not. They 
rewarded me evil for good, to the spoiling of my soul. But as 
for me, when they were sick, my clothing was sackcloth: I 
humbled my soul with fasting; and my prayer returned as into 


mine own bosom. 


1] behaved myself as though he had been my 


friend or brother: I bowed down heavily, as one that mourneth 


for bis mother.’ 


And he elsewhere tells us, how he was affected 


as to his enemies: ‘It was not an enemy that reproached me; 
then J could have borne it.? This David might say: for with 
what singular meekness did he bear the reproaches and curses’ 
of Shimei, and the causeless persecutions of Saul, without ren-: 
dering evil for evil, or railing for railing! Is it, then, credible, 
that he should curse his enemies in his prayers and solemn devo- 
tions, as the present translation of the Old Testament might lead 
the reader to suppose ?—-And I shall only observe, that if we 
consider the passages distinctly, we shall find that they do not 
import so much evil as may at first sight be supposed. That our 
enemies should be ashamed and confounded—that their wqy should 
be dark and slippery, amounts to this, namely, that'they should 
be disappointed in their evil attempts, and brought to that shame 
and confusion which attend genuine repentance. Various pas- 
sages sound harsh and severe in our version, which do not in the 
original. To mention but one: ‘ Let death come hastily upon 
them, and let them go down quick into hell.’ The word render- 
ed hell, commonly signifies the grave or place of the dead. He 
who looks at the words as they lie in the original, can infer no 
more than this, that the Psalmist predicts the sudden death of 
men in whose dwelling is wickedness. There is nothing fur- 
ther that the words import. And where we read of the good 
man’s seeing his desire on his enemies, as Ps. cxii. 8, and cxviil. 
7, the words his desire, are supplied, and not in the original text. 

1 should be glad if these observations should contribute te 
place a name so distinguished as David, in a more just point of: 
view ; and to render the book of Psalms more congenial than if 
now appears to be, toa mind under the influence of extensive 
charity, benevolence, and exalted devotion. 


You. I, 
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THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD DISPLAYED. 
. —— | 
ON THE WISDOM AND GOODNESS OF GOD IN SREATION. 


Extract from Bingley. 


Ir is one material use of the study of nature, to illustrate this 
most important of truths, “That there must be a God: that he 
must be almighty, omniscient, and infinite in goodness ; and 
that, although he dwells in a light inaccessible to any mortal eye, 
yet our faculties see and distinguish him clearly in his works. 

In these we are compelled to observe a greatness far beyond 
our capacities to understand: we see an exact adaption of parts, 
composing one stupendous whole; an uniform perfection and 
goodness, that are not only entitled to our admiration, but that 
command from us the tribute of reverence, gratitude, and love, 
to the Parent of the universe. Every step we take in our obser- 
vations in nature, affords us indubitable proofs of his superin- 
tendance. From these we learn the vanity of all our boasted 
wisdom, and are taught that useful lesson, humility. We are 
compelled to acknowledge our dependence on the protecting arm 
of God, and that, deprived of this support, we must that moment 
‘dissolve into nothing. 

Every object in creation is stamped with the characters of the 
infinite perfection and overflowing benevolence of its author. _ If 
we examine with the most accurate discrimination, the construc- 
‘tion of bodies, and remark even their most minute parts, we see 
‘a necessary dependence that each has upon the other; and if we 
attend to the vast concurrence of causes that join in producing 
the several operations of nature, we shall be induced to believe 
further, that the whole world is one connected chain of causes 
and effects, in which all the parts, either nearly or rcmotely, 
have a necessary dependence oneach other. We shall find no- 
thing insulated, nothing dependent only on itself. Each part 
jends a certain support to the others, and takes in return its share 
of aid from them. . 

But all the common operations of nature, surprising as they 
are, become in general so familiar to us, that in a great measure 
they cease to attract our notice. Thus also all the powers of 
animal life, which, were they but adverted to, could .--' fail to 
affect the mind with the most awful impressions, are su. cred to 
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operate unheeded, as if unseen. We all know, for example, 
that, whenever inclination prompts to it, we can, by a very slight 
exertion of vital faculties, raise our hand to our head. Nothing 
seems more simple, or more easy, than this action ; yet when 
‘we attempt to form an idea of the way in which that incorporeal 
existence, which we call mind, can operate upon matter, and thus 
put it in motion, we are perfectly lost in the incomprehensible 
immensity that surrounds us. -When we try to,investigate the 
properties of matter, we perceive that by patience and attention, 
we can make a progress in attainments, to which, according to 
our limited ideas, bounds can scarcely be assigned. The motions 
of the planets can be ascertained, and their periods assigned. 

In this train of investigation, the mind of a Newton can display 
its superior powers, and soar to a height that exalts it above the 
reach of others ; and yet, in trying to explain the cause of animal 
motion, the meanest reptile that crawls upon the ground is, hu- 
miliating as the thought may be, on a footing of perfect equality 
with a Newton: they can alike exert the powers conferred on 
them by the Almighty Creator, without being able to form the 
smallest idea of the way in which they are enabled to produce 
these effects. Man, however, can contemplate these effects, if he 
will ; and man, perhaps alone, of all the animals that exist on this 
globe, is permitted, by contemplating the wonders which these 
unfold, to form, if he pleases, some idea of his own nothingness, 
with a view to moderate his pride, and thus to exalt himself 
above the unconscious agents that surround him. 

When the anatomist considers how many muscles must be put 
in motion before any animal exertion can be effected; when he 
views them one by one, and tries to ascertain the precise degree 
to which each individual muscle must be constricted or relaxcd, 
before the particular motion indicated can be effected, he finds 
himself in the labyrinth of calculations in which this involves him. 
When he further reflects that it is not his own body only that is 
endowed with the faculty of calling forth these incomprehensible 
energies, but that the most insignificant insect is vested with simi- 
lar powers, he is still more confounded. A skilful naturalist 
has been able to perceive that in the body of the lowest cater- 
pillar, which, in the common opinion, is one of the most degraded 
existences on this globe, there are upwards of two thousand 
museles, all of which can be brought into action with as much 
facility, at the will of the insect. and perform their several offices 
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with as much accuracy, promptitude, and precision, as the most 
perfect animal; and all this is done by that insect, with equal 
consciousness of the manner how, as the similar voluntary actions. 
of man himself are effected. It would be no easy matter to make 
some men believe that the most minute insect, whose whole life- 
may be calculated for only a few hours, is, in all its parts, for the 
functions it has to perform, as complete as the majestic elephant 
that heads the forests of India fora century. Little do they sup- 
pose that even in its appearance, under the greatest magnifying 
powers, itis as elegant in every respect, and as beautifully finished, 
as any of the larger animals. Unlike the paltry productions of 
man, all the minute parts of these works of God appear in greater 
perfection, and afford to us a greater degree of admiration, the 
more minutely and more accurately they are examined. M. de 
Lisle saw, with a microscope, a very small insect, that in one 
second of time advanced three inches, taking five hundred and 
forty steps ; and many ofthe discoveries of Leuwenhoek were 
even still more wonderful than this. Thus we evidently discern 
that all the operations of God are full of beauty and perfection, 
and that he is as much to be adored in the Insect Creation as in 
that of the elephant or lion. 

If, from the contemplation of microscopic objects, we turn our 
attention to the stupendous system of the Universe, and view the 
heavens, what an astonishing field of admiration is again afforded 
us! This huge world that we tread is but a speck in the solar 
system ; and that system, immense as it Is, is lost in the immen- 
sity of space around, our sun becoming a star to planets revolv- 
ing round other suns, as their suns become stars tous. Of these 
no fewer than seventy-five millions may be discovered in the ex- 
panse exposed to our investigation. But what are even all these 
when compared with the multitudes distributed .through the 
boundless space of air! The Universe must contain such num- 
bers as exceed the utmost stretch of human imagination. To ob- 
tain some faint conception of the wonderful extent of space, we 
may remark that stars of the first magnitude, or such as seem to 
us largest, are nearly 12,000,000,000,100 miles from our sun; 
and that some of the smaller ones are at many times that distance. 
Great is our God, and great is his power! O God who is like 


anto thee !?? 
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THE GRACE OF GOD MANIFESTED. 


ee 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH OF SUSAN 
WYVAL; WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE, ON THURSDAY, OCT. 25, 
1810, IN THE THIRTIETH YEAR OF HER AGE. 


Miss Wyvat removed from her residence near Herring Bay, - 
for the benefit of a change of air, to Annapolis. The first 
time I saw her she was in the last stage of a consumption, 
much emaciated, and very weak in her body; but possessing 
a mind serene and tranquil, and entirely resigned to the 
will of the Great Supreme. “For a short time,” said she “TI 
trod the gay circle, but soon found it was all emptiness ane 
vanity ; and my soul thirsted after more permanent happiness. 
Not finding it in any thing else, I sought it in religion : and about 
eleven years ago, it pleased God to convert my soul! and in re- 
ligion I found that happiness, which the world could not give. 
I was the first who experienced conversion in my father’s fam- 
ily. Ihad my trials; but the Lord supported me: and since 
that time, three of my sisters have died triumphant in Jesus.” 

I observed to her, that notwithstanding she was very weak, it 
was possible she might be restored to health again.—She repli- 
ed, ‘“‘ Just as the Lord pleases; I wish to have no will of my 
own.”? While I was praying for her, she was so happy, that. 
she could not refrain from praising God aloud. 

I visited her often during her illness, and always found her 
exulting in the prospect of glory, which opened before her, or 
calmly waiting for the hour of release. About ten days before 
her dissolution, I found her filled with that joy which is un- 
speakable and full of glory: shouting and praising her adorable 
Lord and Saviour, for what he had done for her soul ; and for 
the boundless prospects of glory which opened to her trans- 
ported vision! 3 

When I drew near her bedside, she thus addressed me; “ All 
is well, my brother !—Complete victory !—No doubt, no fear! 
—O that I could tell you what I feel; and what views. I have- 
of glory 1—My tongue cannot express it !”° 
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“ Angels assist our mighty joys ! 
Strike all your harps of gold ; 

But when you raise your highest notes, « 
His love can ne’er be told !” 


Go, my flesh, and be refined in the dust, and be prepared tu 
dwell in heaven forever !”-“ Praise him! praise him! O help 
me to praise the Lord !’——-The place was truly awful on account 
of the Divine presence! every person in the room was bathed 
in tears, while she was clapping her emaciated hands in token 
of victory ! 

The next time I saw her she was in great pain, and pressed 
sore by heavy affliction ; but still ‘in patience possessing her 
soul.”? Upon my asking her how she was, she replied, “ Just 
on this side Jordan.””—“ My bodily affliction is great.” I said, 
I hope your faith does not fail; she replied with a smile, “ No, 
blessed be God, neither life, nor death, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate me from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus !” 

The day before her departure I called to see her, and found 
her, surrounded by female friends, in an extacy, pouring out her 
soul in torrents of praise to God, in language which seemed to 
be almost more than human! Upon my approaching the bed- 
side, she cried out, “The chariots are waiting!—Victory! 
complete victory! O what glory opens to my view !—Could I 
but tell you the sweetness that I feel!—never did I feel any 
thing like this before.—The day is broke! the day is broke !— 
Hail him! hail him! hail him !”—And repeatedly clapt her dy- 
ing hands in triumph over the King of Terrors. She then re- 
quested us to pray and praise; after which she cried out in 
these beautiful and solemn lines of the poet, 


*¢ Soon shall I feel my heartstrings break ! 
How sweet my minutes roll; 

A mortal paleness on my cheek ! 
And glory in my soul !” 


Then she said, ‘“ The convoy of angels is waiting—surely I 
see them! Look! I can almost point to where they are !—sure- 
ly I see them!” Raising at the same time her feeble hands, 
and exerting every power of soul and body, as if she wouid 
rise to meet the celestial messengers ! 
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“ Glory !” “ Praise him !” “ Hallelujah !”? “ Victory!” and 
4 Hail him !”? “ Hail him !?»—were alternately poured forth from 
her quivering lips, and faultering tongue. 

About three hours before her spirit returned to God, I saw her 
again for the last time on this mortal shore. Death had then 
nearly completed his conquest over all in her that was mortal. 
She was in the last struggle, just passing through the stream of 
death, with weeping friends silently viewing the arduous con- 
flict. Her reason still maintained its empire. When I asked 
her, shall we pray and praise God with you, she could but just 
articulate “* Yes ; O yes !”? When I asked her if Jesus was still 
precious? with the last effort of expiring nature, she said 
a4 Yes 199 

Not long after this, like an expiring lamp, or the setting sun 
without a cloud, she fell asleep in the arms of Jesus! ! 

“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his!’? Amen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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T'o the Editors of the Methodist rae 


Dear Breturen, 


Ir affords me no small degree of pleasure, to see the Metho- 
dist Magazine revived: a work of such general circulation, and 
calculated, by the blessing of God, to be made profitable un- 
to thousands. ‘To contribute my mite to the support and en- 
couragement of this publication, J will always be willing ; and 
therefore send you the following compilation for insertion.— 
The reasons that have induced me to turn my thoughts particu- 
larly to this subject, of late, are the observations that J made 
myself, and the remarks that I heard made by others, in the 
Southern and Western States, It was stated to me, and I fully 
believe it to be a truth, that the friends of ancient and modern 
Socinianism are using great exertions to spread their pernicious 
doctrines through the means of books and missionaries in those 
sections of the Union. These gentlemen artfully conceal their 
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designs, and advance on the simple and unwary, by proposing 
questions, that it is not in the power of the most intelligent and 
comprehensive minds to answer: and because it cannot be phi- 
losophically explained how there can be three persons in the 
Godhead—or how the Logos was made flesh, they exultingly 
conclude, that the divinity of the blessed Redeemer is a false- 
hood. 

Nor ought it to be concealed, that I have not met with an indi- 
‘vidual, either among the preachers or members of the Methodist 
society, who was apprised of the lengths to which the modern 
Socinians or Unitarians go, in their denial of the doctrines of 
CThistianity. To place, therefore, before your numerous rea- 
ders, ina small compass, the sentiments and declarations of some 
of the most distinguished writers among them, I thought would 
subserve the cause of vital religion ; and against which I could 
see but one objection, viz. thatas the human mind from its natu- 
ral inclination to evil, is found to grasp at every thing that would 
countenance its standing aloof from Christ and his cross, evil 
might come out of my manner of attempting to do good. As 
areply to this objection, it was supposed, that the absurdity 
of the doctrines exposed, would furnish an antidote against their 
deleterious effects ;—that a full and candid statement of them 
would guard the sincere enquirer after truth, against the artifices 
of those ‘ wandering stars’—and serve to endear to the penitent 
and pious, that Christ, through whose blood there is salvation 
and remission of sins in this life, and for whose sake the faiihful 
shall finally be admitted into the everlasting mansions of light 


and glory- A. 


% 

© Socrnrans.—They were so called from Socinus, who died in 
* 1604. He held that the Arians had given too much to Christ; 
¢ asserting that he was a mere man, had no existence before Ma- 
€ ry, denied openly the pre-existence of the Word, denied that 
* the Holy Ghost was a distinct person, and maintained that the 
¢ Father alone was truly and properly God, exclusive of the Son 
* and Holy Ghost; alledging that the name of God given to 
€ Christ in the scriptures signified no more than that God the 
‘ Father had given him a sovereign power over all creatures, 
‘ and that in consequence of this privilege men and angels ought 
*to adore him. ‘To maintain this delusion, and to avoid the 
*force of that text, John ii. 13. he feigned that Christ took a 
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‘ journey to heaven after baptism, and came down again. Hé 
* denied the redemption of Christ, saying that what he did for 
‘men was only to give them a pattern of heroic virtue, and to 
‘ seal his doctrine by his death. Original sin and grace passed 
‘ with him for chimeras. The sacraments he esteemed ineffica- 
‘cious. He denied the immensity of God, ascribing to him a 
‘ particular corner of heaven, and alledging that he knew only 
‘necessary effects. It is also charged upon the Socinians that 
‘ they believe the death and resurrection of the soul to be judged 
‘ with the body, with this difference, that -the righteous shail be 
‘raised to eternal happiness, and the wicked condemned to fire, 
‘ which shall be eternal ;- but consumes the body and soul of the 
‘ wicked in a certain time proportioned to their demerits. 

‘In the works of Socinus himself, and other writers, these prin- 
‘ ciples are to be found; “ That man before his fall was nata- 
“ rally mortal and had no original righteousness ; that no man 
“ by the light of nature can have any knowledge of God ; that 
‘there is no original sin in us, as it imports concupiscence or 
“ deformity of nature; that we have a free will todo good, and 
“ may here fulfil the law; that God could justly pardon our sins 
“ without satisfaction ; that Christ died for himself, that is, not 
“ for his sins, for he was without sin, but for that mortality and 
“ infirmity of our nature which he assumed ; that Christ became 
‘‘ not our high-priest, nor immortal, nor impassible, before he 
“ ascended into heaven: that death eternal is nothing but a 
“ perpetual. continuance in death, or annihilation ; that everlast- 
“ ing fire is so called from its effects, which is the eternal ex- 
“ tinction or annihilation of the wicked, who shall be found 
“ alive at the last day; that Christ’s iacarnation is against rea- 
‘“‘ son and cannot be proved by Scripture ; that Christ and the 
“ Holy Ghost are not God; that there is no Trinity of persons, 
“ and that the Old Testament is needless for a Christian.’* 

‘It is however to be observed,’ says Dr. Mosheim,f ‘ that this. 
‘ denomination does not always convey the same ideas, since it 
‘is susceptible of different significations, and is, in effect, used 
‘ sometimes in a more strict and proper, and at others in a more 
‘improper and extensive sense. For, according to the usual 


* Heckford’s Account of Religious Sects, page $37, and seq. who refers to 
the works of Socinus Lubbertius, Crellius Volkellius, and the Racovian Cate- 
chism. See Buck’s Dictionary, article Socinians. 

{ Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. page 476. 
Vou. I. 


24. 
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© manner of speaking, all are termed Soeinians, whose sentiments 
¢ bear a certain affinity to the system of Socinius ; and they are 
¢ more especially ranked in that class, who either boldly deny, 
‘or artfully explain away, the doctrines that assert the divine 
‘nature of Christ, and a Trinity of persons in the Godhead. 
‘ But in a strict and proper sense, they only are deemed the 
‘members of this sect, who embrace wholly, or with a few ex- 
‘ ceptions, the form of theological doctrine, which Faustus Soci- 
‘ nus either drew up himself, or received from his uncle, and de- 
‘livered to the Unitarian brethren or Socinians in Poland and 
‘ Transylvania.’ The Dr. then proceeds to examine with that 
ability and accuracy for which he is ce!ebrated, the different 
authors who have written on those doctrines, and gives us the 
substance of primitive Socinianism, in Vol. iy. page 501, in the 
following words: ‘God who is infinitely more perfect than man, 
© though of a similar nature in some respects, exerted an act of 
‘ that power by which he governs all things ; in consequence of 
€ which an extraordinary person was born of the Virgin Mary. 
* That person was Jesus Christ, whom God first translated to 
* Heaven by that portion of his divine power, which is called the 
* Holy Ghost; and having instructed himself fully there in the 
“ knowledge of his will, counsels and designs, sent him again 
* into this sublunary world, to promulgate to mankind a new 
‘ rule of life, more excellent than that under which they had 
© formerly lived, to propagate divine truth by his ministry, and 
* to confirm it by his death. 

‘ Those who obey the voice of this Divine Teacher (and this 
¥ obedience is in the power of every one whose will and in- 
© clination lead that way) shall one day be clothed with new 
* bodies, and inhabit eternally those blessed regions where God 
* himself immediately resides. Such on the contrary, as are 
* disobedient and rebellious, shall undergo most terrible and 


‘t exquisite torments, which shall be succeeded by annihilation, 


* or the total extinction of their being.’ 

‘ An abstract, presenting at one view the leading principles 
and consequences of the system’ of the Socinians or modern 
Unitarians, ‘ divested of the imposing phraseology, which those 
writers know so well how to apply to all objects whether worthy 
er unworthy, may prove not less beneficial to some who have, 
than to others who have not, embraced their doctrines. The 
task is, indeed, not without its difficulty. To seize what is fugi- 
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dive ; to fix that which is ever in the act of change ; te chain down. 
the Proteus to one form, and to catch his likeness ere he has. 
shifted to another ;—this is certainly a work not easy to be ac- 
complished.’ Magee, p. 462. This perpetual changing is ex- 
emplified in the celebrated Dr. Joseph Priestly, one of the prin- 
cipal supporters of Unitarianism. He informs us, in his letters 
to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Part ii. p. 33—35, that he was 
once a Calvinist, and that of the straitest sect. Afterwards, he 
adds, he became an high Arian, next a low Arian, and then a So- 
cinian, and ina little time a Socinian of the lowest kind, in which 
Christ is considered as a mere man, the son of Joseph and Ma- 
ry, and naturally as fallible and peccable as Moses or any other 
prophet ; and after all this, he tells us he does not know when 
his creed will be fixed.’ Magee, p. 108. 

To mark the changes that have befallen the doctrines of ‘the 
ancient Socinians ;—to point out the differences between their 
principles and the principles of the modern Unitarians ;—to 
shew the versatility and inconstancy of the most celebrated 
champions and philosophical advocates of those doctrines that 
would invalidate the Divinity and atonement of Jesus/Christ, or 
would expunge from the Scripture ‘his grace, his Spirit, and 
his religion,’—@nd to prove that there can be no safety to any, 
nor the least security that the greatest absurdities will not be 
embraced, when a man has given up the doctrines of the cross, 
has been the design of making these extracts. 

That we may have a view of the doctrines of the Unitarians 
of the present day, a few extracts will be made from the works 
ef some of their most distinguished writers; but chiefly from 
their version of the New Testament with notes, ‘ published in 
London by a society for promoting Christian .knowledge and 
the practice of virtue by the distribution of books,’ reprinted 


in Boston, 1809. 
- (To be concluded ia the next. ) 
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T'o the Editors of the Methodist Magazine, 
Troy, March 30th, 1818. 
Havine a convenient opportunity to send to you by a 
friend who is going to New-York in the morning, I have thrown 
aside, at a late hour, a an entertaining volume of history,. to refresh 
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myself, and improve the few moments of relaxation, to contri- 
bute something for your interesting Magazine. The following 
account you are atjliberty to insert if you judge it will be pro- 
fitable to your readers. 

Mr. P. S. in the latter part of his life, occupied a small tene- 
ment of my father’s. From that time till his death, I was well 
acquainted with him; so that what I say of him, I relate as 
facts, which, for the most part, I know to be true. When Mr. 
3. came into the ‘neighbourhood, it was understood that he 
was a Methodist, which was true, though, on account of his 
not feeling so particularly zealous as he had done, he excused 
himself from coming immediately forward to be recognized 
by the church, as a member; promising himself to do it at 
some future day. He assured us, however, that he had no in- 
tention to give up the cause of religion; and in this, I really 
think he was sincere. 

It appeared that some unpropitious change had taken place in 
his circumstances, and the enemy availed himself of it, to de- 
ceive him into a notion that it was excusable in him, and might 
be for the glory of God, for him to avoid making an open pro- 
fession of religion, till he should be placed in circumstances in 
which he could do more honour to the cause—suggesting, 
withal, that he might retain the degree of piety he then possess- 
ed, till he arrived’ at that more favourable period. Indeed, 
from what I could learn by many conversations with him, the 
enemy had succeeded so well in riviting these impressions in 
his mind, that he thought himself sincere in the indulgence of 
them. From this time, having placed himself in a situation, in 
which he was, from necessity, deprived of the privileges of a 
church member, he found an increasing inclination, voluntarily, 
to neglect those duties, of which the loss of church membership 
did not deprive him. Family and private prayer, with the 
‘reading of the scriptures, began to bé neglected by degrees, till 
they were heard of no more in his house. 

While this dangerous lethargy was gradually closing up his 
eyes, the Lord aroused him from his slumber, by taking away 
his wife, who, dying in the triumphs of faith, left him an im- 
Pree ssive witness of the inestimable worth of pure religion. But, 
whatever impressions this afllictive occurrence made upon his 
mind, they lasted but a short time; he soon began to relapse 
into his former stupidity, which grew upon him with astonishing. 
rapidity. 
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Mr. $. was well instructed in the things of religion, and could 
always talk on the subject with a great deal of ease, but with,. 
apparently, no feeling. His countenance gradually acquired 
an aspect peculiarly offensive to. Christians ; though, when he 
was introduced as a neighbour or a citizen, there was something 
amiable and inviting in him; yet, as all Christians who knew 
him, said, when he was named in reference to religion, an in-: 
voluntary horror would thrill their breasts,in spite of all they 
could do to suppress it. 

He used frequently to attend prayer-meetings, at which his 
friends especially, the most of whom were pious, would often 
mention his case ig their prayers ; but after a while they de- 
sisted from praying for him, because, they said, they could feel 
no liberty in doing so. And, I confess, I never felt, at any other 
time, such a repulsive check, which seemed to dispute my en- 
trance upon the subject, as I always felt, when attempting to 
pray for him. 

Thus he continued till his death, concerning which I shall 
state but one particular. Just before he expired, his brother, 
who was a pious man, asked him if he should pray for him. 
“You may pray,” he said, “ You may pray for my family— 
for yourself and your family—and for all who have not, as I 
have, become outcasts from mercy—but you need not pray for 
me—it is too late—once I knew the Lord—but I have forsaken 
him—Had I died then, I should have been happy—but now 1 
must be miserable.—In a few hours | shall be in hell—I am as 
sure of it as if I were there””—and so he expired. 

Thus ended the life of this unhappy man. I was present in 
his sickness, and, for the first time in my life on a funeral occa- 
sion, preached a sermon at his burial. His appearance, after 
he expired, I shall never forget. I can draw no picture of it. 
He appeared as if he had been, in his last moments, surprised 
by an enemy, and, in the shock, to have threatened an attack 
upon, and made an exertion to escape from him, while, at the 
same instant, the blood chilled in his veins, and his countenance 
continued to pourtray the horror of his mind. 

This circumstance has been an admonition to me not to neg= 
fect duty, under any pretext whatever ; and I wish it may be to 
all who may see the account. I find many who can furnish 
themselves with plausible excuses for deferring present duties 
to be performed at some future times, which. they vainly hope, 
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will be more propitious—But I never found one who calculated 
to come to so unhappy an end as the miserable subject of these 
remarks did; and, probably, no one ever calculated more to 
shun it than he did when he first began to neglect duty. What 
.a disappointment ! May the Lord deliver us from falling into 


‘the snare of the devil. 
S. Luckey. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. CLOUGH TO MR. BUNTING, 
Dated Columbo, May 1, 1817. 
Tue nature of our work, and the prospects which open before 
us, encourage and animate us to labour on. Hence we are 
using, to the utmost of our power, those means which God has 
placed within our reach, to accomplish that great work which I 
have no doubt in my mind whatever, he sent us out to perform. 
You would be greatly pleased to be in one of our English 
class-meetings, and hear the artless simplicity of those that are 
real members of our society, to see their zeal, and love to every 
branch of Methodism, and their hearty acquiescence in every 
part of our discipline. Iam really surprised sometimes to hear 
the clear manner in which they speak of the things of God, and 
of the work of grace upon their souls; and recollect, that a short 
time back “ These were not a people.” As many of the na- 
tives, Cingalese, and those who speak the Portuguese language, 
only have begun to express a wish to be admitted to our class- 
meetings, we are now beginning to establish classes in the Portu- 
guese and Cingalese languages. The other night we had ‘sev- 
eral natives in the class; but only two or three could speak 
English. Upon one of them being asked if he wished to be 
gaved from sin and hell, he replied, with much fervour, “I very 
much like dat.” Well, have you begun to pray to God? “ I al- 
ways now praying every day.” But how do you pray? He re- 
plied, putting his hand upon his breast, “ I always pray now wid 
my heart feeling.”” This unexpected, and yet most pleasing ex- 
planation of prayer produced, as you may naturally suppose, a 
powerful effect in our English class. It quite overcame some. 
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Our Portuguese congregation, though small in its beginning, 
now promises well. It is in general serious ; but hearing God’s 
word is not enough, and hence there is so little of the fear of 
God out of the places of worship in this country, that, however 
a person’s mind may be affected under preaching, when he goes 
into an ungodly world he looses it all, and it would be next to 
a miracle for sucha one to hold fast: then yousee the necessity 
of classes being introduced. Our class meetings are the only 
means | can think of, as likely, after all, to make effectual work 
of it. But as this class of people have lived so long without any 
kind of religious instruction, every thing must be brought round 
in a regular way. Hence, I think, the plan we are adopting of 
establishing a general catechising for all such as are disposed to 
come, and then finding out those who are the most in earnest for 
their souls, and immediately forming them into classes, is the 
best we can devise, at least at the present, to promote the salva- 
tion of immortal souls. 

Since the opening of our chapel, I have paid more particular 
attention to the Portuguese language, and can now preach or 
converse in it with the utmost ease. My opinion, in respect to 
the languages of this country is, that we shall not do much in 
them in the way of preaching, until we do it extempore. This 
Isee more clearly since I preached in this way in the Portu- 
guese. But having had so much to do in English and Portu- 
guese the last six months, it has proved a serious hindrance to 
me in the Cingalese. 

Translating has also been another great hindrance in my way 
of writing sermons in the Cingalese. Long before you receive 
this, you will have heard of the death of W. Tolfrey, Esq. who 
was engaged in making a translation of the New Testament into 
Cingalese. I wrote to Dr. Clarke some months since, and gave 
him some of the melancholy intelligence of this worthy gentle- 
man; also of the translating work having been removed to the 
mission-house. I am now hard at work to complete it, in con- 
junction with brother Armovr, and Mr. Chater, the Baptist 
missionary. At present we are literally jaded with our own dif- 
ferent employments on this station, and nothing could possibly 
induce me to devote four days in the week to close attention to 
this work, but the idea of its vast importance ; and I frequently 
please myself with the reflection, that this translation of the Word 
of life, when we are gone, will preach the Saviour of sinners to. 
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generations yet unborn. The Scriptures are not the only work 
which are putting into the languages of this country. We have 
just finished, i. e. printed off, a very large edition of Mr. T. 
Wood’s Catechism, in Cingalese, and another in Portuguese ; and 
from the manner in which they are read and committed to memory 
dy the children, and adults, I am persuaded that great good will 
soon be done by it. It is really delightful to hear the children re- 
peat the different answers, with all the Scripture-proofs, with the 
satmost correctness. We are now printing it in Malabar. Be- 
sides this, we have printed in the Cingalese and Malabar ‘lan- 
guages, within the last.four months, from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand Tracts, chiefly extracts from the New-Testament, consisting 
ofthe parables, miracles, our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, &c. 
‘We have printed also a small edition of two thousand of Oster- 
vald’s Scripture-history, in Cingalese. I mean the abridged 
edifion. The same is now printing off in Tamul. It is done at 
the expense of the Bible Society in Ceylon. 

J am almost constantly confined in my.room, and my principal 


‘journies are those I make out of my study, to the translating- 


room, and from thence into the pulpit. I am sometimes for 
weeks together, and scarcely reach the outside of the walls of 
the mission-premises. Here I am:—my hours, days, and weeks, 
fly in such a way that the remembrance of them is only impress- 
ed upon my thoughts by the return of certain seasons ; and it 
must of necessity be the case with me, at least for some time. 
And our mission will always require some of the brethren thus 
to fill up their time, as much must be done in translating. 

©! that we could make our voices convey across the wide 
ocean the feelings of gratitude, love, and affection, that fill our 
souls toward our friends in Britain, for all their kindness to us, 
their unworthy representatives to the heathen. Well :—they 
are known unto God, and the day of the Lord will bring us to- 
gether in our Father’s house. At present we are separated : It 
must be the case. God’s cause requires it, and our souls united- 
ly say, “ Father thy will be done,” and by a proper realization 
ef the two periods, in which man was created to move, namely, 
time and eternity, our little separation will Sppear a matter of 
trifling importance. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE METHODIST MISSIONARY 
AUXILIARY SOCIETY FOR THE LONDON DISTRICT. 


AFTER stating the local circumstaaces of the Society, the Committee pro- 
eced—* From these subjects of local interest, your Committee will now pro- 
ceed to call the attention of the Society to topics of more general importance : 
namely, the extent, operation, and successes of those Foreign Missions, to the 
support of which the funds of this Society are devoted. 

But as the Subscribers have been niade acquainted with the state of the 
Missions up to the month of August last, by the large distribution of the Gene- 
ral Report of the Executive Committee, ordered to be printed by the Metho- 
dist Conference of last vear; it will only be necessary for the Committee tu 
bring before the Society those particulars respecting the different Missions 
which have been supplied by the correspondence of Missionaries, and the 
proceedings of the Executive Committee, since that period. . 

The first subject on which your Committee beg leave to report, is the ins 
crease of the number of Missionaries appointed to various stations. The 
prayers of the pious, who, affected by the dark and vicious condition of so many 
parts of the earth, have earnestly prayed the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
more labourers, have been answered. The Conference and the Managing 
Committee have been able to avail themselves of the offer of many suitable 
young men, to open several new stations. and to re-inforce the Mission in 
other places, where the provision was inadequate to the exigency of the case, 
and where the desires of many ‘to hear words by which they might be saved,” 
were the most pressing. Six additional Missionaries have been sent to New- 
foundland, three to Canada, three to Nova Scotia, one to the Bahamas, three 
to Cevlon, one to Jamaica, four to Antigua and other British Islands in the 

West Indies, one to Sierra Leone, and two to St. Domingo; making in the 
whole twenty-four Missionaries, appointed since the Meeting in May last, in 
addition to those before employed. The total number of our Foreign Mission- 
ariefgnow amounts to upwards of One IYundred. Of the persons who have 
thus, at the call of the church, devoted themselves to the work of God in for- 
eign parts, the Committee state with great pleasure and gratitude, that they 
appear in general, eminently qualified for the important work which has been 
confided to them ; and that their talents, piety, and zeal, give encouraging 
promise of extensive usefulness in their respective scenes of labour. Others, 
of equal qualifications, have offered themselves, and are held in reserve for fu- 
ture appointment; but though the most urgent calls have been made for their 
labours, the present state of the funds will not allow of their being immediately 
sent; and the managing Committee have to regret that not oaly are some im- 
portant new stations yet without appointments, but that others are still vacant, 
which have been deprived of their Missionaries by death. 

The intelligence recently received from the Missionary stations, is of the 
most encouragiug nature. In Europe the small, but not unimportant Mis- 
sions in Gibraltar and Frarce maintain their ground, and are operating to 
spread the knowledge and influence of true Christianity in the places where 
they are established. nu Gibraltar, the society has increased, and many of the 
inilitary in the garrison enjoy the benefits of the ministry of the Missionary 
stationed there, to the great improvement of their morals, and in many instan- 
ces their true conversion. By his means also a number of usefu! tracts in the 
Spanish laneuage have been circulated and taken into Spain. At Periere, in 
"rance, the Committee have the satisfaction to state, that the increase of the 
Von. I 25 
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congregation has required the building of a chapel; and this work, the erec- 
tion of the first Methodist Chapel in France, is before this time completed by 
the zeal and liberality of the small society there, assisted by their Protestant 
neighbours. 

In the British Colonies of North America, the additional Missionaries which 
have been appointed, have enabled the District Meetings to enlarge the num- 
her of stations, and to supply the want of religious ordinances to many living 
in situations where they were entirely destitute of them. They have been 
very gladly received by the inhabitants, and have entered on their works with 
the best appearances of success. From the late appointment of a Missionary 
to preach in the Freneh language in Canada, the language of a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants, the Committee anticipate much good. The ignorance 
of the Catholic population in that province is truly deplorable. They are not 
only without the scriptures, but wholly ignorant of their contents ; in some in- 
stances even of their most important facts. Mr. De Patron not only preaches 
in French, but diligently circulates the scriptures : and has, in many places 
where he has itinerated, been heard with great attention and with some success. 

The iocrease of the Missionaries in Newfoundland, has also been followed by 
the opening of New places; and religious instruction, and the ordinanees of 
divine worship, have been supplied to many of the coves and harbours in that 
extensive settlement, which were before but occasionally visited, or wholly 
destitute of the ministry. The distresses of that island have indeed been very 
severe. The failure of their fishery, the depression of commerce, and a season 
unusually severe, have produced great sufferings among the inhabitants in 
genera! ; but in the midst of trouble they have sought and found relief in the 
consolations of religion. The spirituality of the societies appears to have ad- 
vanced, and their numbers are increased. 

The Mission to the slaves and people of colour in the British West India 
colonies has ia the last year been placed in circumstances of considerable diffi- 
culty. The alarms of insurrection, and the suspieions incident to the state of 
society which exists there, have given an opportunity to some of the colonists 
to call for laws in some instances greatly restrictive of the freedom of religious 
worship, and the exertions of Missionaries, and in others wholly obstructive to 
them. Several instances of opposition and violence, in some of the islands, 
may;be traced to the inflammatory and iliiberal writings of an antimission party 
at home: but they have also excited inquiries into the doctrines and characters 
of the Missionaries, which in some cases have issued in their additional er- 
couragement. The Legislature of St. Vincent’s appear to have abandoned 
their avowed intenticn to embarrass the Mission there by persecuting enact- 
ments, and the Session has passed without the adoption of those measures: 
which the Council had recommended to the House of Assembly.. In Demera- 
ra, the opposition appears to subside, and the congregations have greatly in- 


‘ creased. In Antigua, the oldest, and most successful of the West India sta- 


tions, the societies have had an increase of four hundred members, and enjoy 
the full confidence and protection of the local authorities.. Im Jamaica, the 
work rapidly extends, both where societies have been long:formed,.and in new 
places where the Missionaries have been invited to extend their labours.. But, 
the Committee deeply regret to state, that notwithstanding the facts which 
have from time to time been exhibit Jin proof of the excellent effects result- 
ing from the instruction of the negroes, and the inereased number of friends 
which the Mission has been acquiring among the respectable white inhabitants 
of the colonies, many of whom have recently signed the most satisfactory testi- 
monies in favour of the character and usefulness of the Missionaries ;. laws 
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have been passed by the Jamaica Legislature, and the Legislature of the Ba- 
bama Islands, against which it has been thought necessary to petition the Brit- 
ish Government, whose tolerable spirit, and regard to the religious interests of 
the colonies, support the cenfidence that from every law restrictive of religious 
liberty, and opposed to the pious design of communicating Christianity to the 
pagan population of the West Indies, the Royal assent wili be withheld. 

In the inscrutable dispensations of Providence, four most active and useful 
Missionaries have been removed from their labours in the West Indies by 
the diseases incident to those climates ; and their places yet remain unsuppli- 
ed. They, however, honoured the Missionary cause io life and death; and 
the donation of 1001. sterling to the widow of Mr. Burgar, from the parish of 
St. Thomas, Jamaica, voted at a meeting of the Magistrates and Vestry as 2 
token of respect for the memory of her busband, is a pleasing proof that Jamai- 
ca has many respectable inhabitants who value the gospel, and appreciate the 
pious zeal of those who hazard their lives to teach it to their negroes. 

The two Missionaries appoiuted to that part of the island of St. Dommgo 
which is under the presidency of Petion, have recently reached their destina- 
tion; but as their last letters were written immediately upon their arrival, 
nothing can be communicated respecting that important Mission, except, that 
from the manner in which they have been received, and the qualifications of 
the Missionaries themselves, the most sanguine hopes may be entertained, 
that they may be the means of communicating the important benefits of reli- 
gion to a people whose civil condition is rapidly advancing under a liberal 
government. Unitiog schools with their proper work as ministers, they will at 
once promote the instruction of the adults, and sow the seeds of knowledge 
and religion in the minds of the rising age. 

Ap additional married Missionary has been appointed to Sierra Leone, whe, 
it is hoped, will prove a useful auxiliary to the Missionary who has for several 
years faithfully and successfully laboured in that colony. The schools for the 
children of recaptured negroes, and the children of the neighbouring tribes, 
amounting to one hundred and sixty, under the care of Mr. Davies, are in a 
flourishing and well organized state; and since the arrival of another Mission- 
ary, the towns in the neighbourhoed of Free-Town, composed of recaptured 
negroes, have been visited, and promising religious impressions made uper 
many minds. The Committee trust that their labours, united with those of the 
excellent men of other denominations labouring in the same colony, are, with 
their immediate benefits, providing the elements of the future instruction and 
the moral renovation of the population of the Western part of the vast conti- 
nent of Africa. 

The Cape of Good Hope is at present without a Missionary ; but the socie- 
ties in the colony are under the care of some pious and useful local preachers. 
Mr. Shaw, the last Missionary sent to that station, led by a strong desire to 
preach the gospel te the heathen in the interior, has, with the consent of the 
Committee, fixed his residence among the Little Namacquas, a tribe of Hotten- 
tots, residing near and upon the Kharies mountains. Encouraged by a pious 
Missionary employed by the London Missionary Society, he and his excellent. 

-and intrepid wife left the Cape for the interior in a waggon drawn by oxen, 
without any particular designation; but having been met by a chief of the 

Little Namacqua tribe, who with some of his people were proceeding to the. 
‘Cape in search of a Missionary, whom they might invite to reside among them, 
he regarded this as a providential indication, and consented to go with him to 
instruct his people. He has commenced building a house for himself, and a 
‘place for divine worship. The Hottentots appear not only willing, but eager 
to be instructed, “‘a people prepared for the Lord ;”’ and the religious-meet- 
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powerful manife:tations of the Divine influence. ‘The hearts of his hearers ap- 
pear to have deeply felt the power of tne word of God, and the voice of prayer 
and praise to the true God and Saviour has begun to gladden the wilds of that 
part of dezraded Aftica. rit 

Africa has also presented to the Coinmittee a new and important station in 
the extensive island of Madagascar. containing about four millions of inhabit- 
ants, in a p-rtial state of civiliz.tion, and amovg whom, through the influence 
and prot-ction of the British government in the Mauritius, an opportunity of a 
very favourable appearance has occurred to communicate to them the bles- 
sings of our divine religion. To this worl, the Managing Committee have 
been invited by a truly benevolent and l-beral letter from the Governor of the 
Mauritius to T. TuHompson, Esq. M.P. one of the General Treasurers. The 
occupetion of this station is delayed only by the stute of the funds; but, it is 
hoped, will be speedily embraced. No opening to the pagans of that island, of 
su favourable a kind, has perhaps before occurred. By the liberality of the 
Governor, and other gentlemen of the Mauritius, copious vocabularies of the 
Janguage, and authentic information respecting the character, manners, and 
opinions of the natives, have been offered to the Missionaries who may be ap- 
pointed, and thus the best facilities will be afforded them to obtain the language 
of the island, and in that to declare to its inhabitants *‘ the wonderful works of 
God.” 

In Asta, the appointment of a Missionary to New Holland, has been justified 
by the maoner in which Mr. Leigh has been received, and the effect which has 
already attended his labours. Forty-four perscns have been united in society ; 
and he has formed a circuit of one hundred and fifty miles in extent, in which 
he itinerates, preaching at fifieen places. In every place the settlers ‘ re- 
ceive the word of God with gladness ;” many of them, before his arrival, not 
having heard a sermon for many years, whilst tlieir children were growing up 
ip ignorance and irreligion Three chapels are proposed to be erecied in that 
colony, one at Sydney, one at Windsor, and one at Castlereagh. Four Sunday- 
Schools have also been commenc:d; and with such pr-spects of usefulness, 
the Committee earnestly hope that the public liberality will speedily enable 
the Missicn Fund to meet the earnest wishes of the many who have begun to 
‘taste the word of life,” for the appointment of another Missionary. It is 
only by itinerating, that the scattered population of the colony can be reach- 
ed; and the state of society in the towns is such as demands the most zealous 
efforts of Missionary labours to correct its depravity. The excellent chaplains 
of the colony, so far from considering the labours of Mr. Leigh an intrusion, 
received him with great kindness, and the Governor expressed to him his best 
wishes for his success. Thus many of the outcasts of seciety will probably be 
reclaimed, and the distant settlers will be “ sought out and not forsaken.” 

Since the last meeting, the Ceyion Mission has been reinforced by three ad- 
ditional Missionaries, who, it is hoped, have safely arrived at their destination. 
The intelligence from this island continues to be of the most interesting and 
encouragivg nature. In July last, the Missionaries held their first Confer- 
ence at Columbo, and fixed their stations for the ensuing years The number 
of stations are six, in the principal towns on the coast, to two of which but one 
Missionary was appointed, from the deficiency of their number. The arrival 

of the three who sailed in November last, will, in part, supply this want; but 
the favourable facilities offered by this interesting island for the spread of 
Christianity, are such, that no efforts which have yet been ‘made are commepn- 
curate with them. The state of the Province of Jaffna, where Christianity 
once greatly flourished under the labours of the pioys ministers appointed by 
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the Dutch government, but where Paganism and Mahometanism have again 

occupied much of the ground, which in that day was wrested from them, is in 

itself sufficient to stir up the zeal of those who love the name of the Lord Jesus, 

to efforts far more ‘vigorous than any which have yet been made. And the 

Committee, moved by the representations of Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON re- 
specting the condition of the lower castes in that province, have endeavoured 
to meet that gentleman’s benevolent wishes as far as they were able, by di- 
recting as large a proportion of the labours of the Missionaries to be devoted to 
that province, as could be spared from other stations. By the conquest of the 
kigdom of Candy, an opportunity is now afforded for the introduction of 
Christianity into the inte*ior, and though of the fourteen Missionaries at pres- 
ent employed in Ceylon, none can at present be spared for that enterprize ; 
indirectly, the effects of their labours on the coast, are beginning to be 
elt among the Candians is the interior. ‘“‘rhere are,” says Mr. Clough in a 
recent letter, ‘‘a number of young men, country born, acting as Government 
clerks ; who previcus to their going up received good under our ministry, and 
took with them Cingalese Testaments, Tracts, &c. They speak to the natives 
when they can, and we receive pleasing letters from them occasionally. 
Some of the natives in the capital have expressed a strong desire to have an 
English school established there, that their children may be instructed. There 
are also several soldiers, who met in class with us before they went away, and 
they are speaking to the natives as well as they can, when they can get a few 
words of advice interpreted.” 

The Wesleyan Mission House and Printing Office, at Columbo, are nearly 
completed. The Chapel is opened for Divine worship; and the presses are 
already employed in giving the Scriptures and useful tracts to the inhabitants 
in the Cingalese tongue, and other languages spoken in the island. The first 
converted priest, Petrus, is usefully employed in revising the translations, and 
occasionally, in preaching ; whilst other priests are under the instruction of the 
Missionaries ; two of whom have been baptized, and occasionally, go out with 
them in their preaching excursions into the country, and exhort their idola- 
rus countrymen to turn from dumb idols to serve the living God. Among 
the fru:ts of the Mission isa young man ef Dutch descent, master of several of 
the languages spoken in the island, and who burns with zeal for the cause of 
Christ. He was received as an assistant at the Ceylon Conference, end his 
case warrants the expectation that a supply of Missionaries may, under God, 
be raised up from the descendants of Europeans in the island, many of whom 
are well educated, for the diffusios of Christianity among-the natives. 

Nothing in the experience of Missionaries has been found so useful an aux- 
ilisry to the preaching of the Gospel among the heathen as schools, and thei 
efficiency has no where been more fully experienced than in Ceyon. By 
them, the Dutch greatly promoted Christianity in that island; and when they 
were neglected, its influence declined. The Wesleyan Missionaries have 
been so convinced of the importance of these institutions, as not only to in- 
ercas: their labour by undertaking the superintendence or refurmation of some 
of the Government schools, but to press upon the Committce in the mest car- 
nest manner for the means of establi-hing others in various places to which: 
they have access, and where a large and constant supply of scholars can be 
obtained. Among the nominal and half pagan Christians of Ceylon, the edu- 
cation of children will be the means of reviving the knowledge and influence 
of true Christianity, both of which, among those natives who still profess the 

_ Christian name, arc almost entirely lost; and great advantages will be obtain. 
éd for communicating the knowledge of true religion to the children of the 
pagan part of the population, from the readiress with which many of their 
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parents suffer them to be instructed by the Missionaries, and the school-mas- 
ters they appoint. All the Missionaries agree in their opinion on this subject. 
<¢T have been,” says Mr. Carver, “reformirg the school at Galle. It con- 
tains about forty fine boys, many of them the sons of Modeliers, or Head-men. 
We have a good day-school here attached to the Mission which promises 
much. Many of the Head-men’s children come to learn English. We preach 
to them every Saturday.” Mr. Erskine speaking of the same school, ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ There are more than seventy children under our care, to whom we 
preach every Saturday. Some of them on their coming to our school, although 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, I have found so ignorant as not to know the 
difference between good and evil. Nothing of God !- nothing of eternity, or of 
the soul!” «I believe,” says Mr. M‘Kenny, ‘that all the brethren are 
deeply impressed with the great importance of schools. Ifwe can get schools 
established through the island, the greatest good will arise from it. But te 
England we must lcok for the means of establishing and supplying them.” 

The Managing Committee have fully entered inte these views, and voted 
the sum of 300/. per annum, for the support of schools exclusively; and the 
Committee for the London District Society beg leave to recommend this ob- 
ject to the special liberality of the friends of religion, and the active zeal of 
the collectors, whose applications for such a charity they are persuaded cannot 
be made in vain. 

By the last Annxal Report of the Executive Committee, it will appear, that 
at the close of the accounts in June last, the sum of 12,565/. had been contrib- 
uted by the friends of the Methodist Missions in the preceding eleven months, 
including the balance of the former year ; and it will also appear that the bal- 
ance in favour of the General Treasurers was 2,705/. 18s. Od.; but it is now 
necessary to state, that the outfits of so great a number of Missionaries sent 
out since that period, and the current expenses of the Missions in general, in- 
cluding considerable grants towards the expenses of the Wesleyan Mission 
House, Printing-Office, and Chapel, in Cohumbo, and a House and School in 
Jaffna, in the island of Ceylon, have not only exhausted this balance, but left 
the funds in very considerable arrears. 

The Committee having made these statements, new beg leave, with an earn- 
estness for which the importance and pressing nature of the cause of Missions 
will be a sufficient apology, to urge upon the society, and its friends, the neces- 
sity not only of constancy, but of increased activity in a work so eminently and 
immediately ‘ the work of the Lord.” They acknowledge, with joy and grati- 
tude, the sums above stated, as highly creditable to the pious zeal and heneve- 
dence of many places in the London District, and to the activity of the local 
Committees, their Secretaries, and Coliectors. They acknowledge with the 
Tiveliest, feelings, the subscriptions and donations of many persons of other re- 
ligious denominations, whose love to the common cause of Christianity is the 

‘only motive which cou!d influence their co-operation and assistance. They 
wish to pay a just tribute to the uawearied exertions of the Ladies, who im 
London and other places bave so successfully pleaded the eause of the heathen, 
and so largely aided the Mission Fund ; and they hail with joy the Juvenile So- 
ciety for the London East Circuit, as their coadjutors in the work of Christ, 
and see in the spirit with which the Missionary cause has animated them, an 
encouraging pledge of the permanency of those plans which have been devised 
for providing those resources without which Missionaries to the heathen cannot 
be sent. The Missionary spirit thus excited, bound up with early associations, 
and connected with the ardent feelings of youth, will give its character to the 
man, and animate and cheer the winter of age. But, with all these causes of 
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tulation, the Committee conceive that there are places in the District where 
the plans of the Society might be carried into further operation, and the sub- 
scriptions greatly enlarged ; and to such places, and to those persons residing 
in them, by whose influence and activity only the measure can be promoted,, 
the Committee would commend the subject to serious attention. Every con- - 
sideration which can excite a mind which loves Christ, which burns with 


‘¢ A jealous just concern 
For his immortal praise,” 


is furnished both by the state of the world, and by the state of Missions in 
general, and of Methodist Missions in particular, to induce those who have 
actively engaged in the cause already, to perseverance ; and fully to win over 
to their help, those whose aid has hitherto been but partial and occasional. 
The prosperous or hopeful state of almost every Mission we have attempted ; 
the abundant opportunities of extending the work in various directions; the 
premature deaths of Missionaries, martyrs in the cause of benevolence and 
piety ; the new stations in the West India islands, which cannot he filled up 
until the fund receives new supplies, and where many of the children of Ethio- 
pia are stretching out their hands to God and to British Christians, imploring 
the light and comforts of the gospel; the important calf to minister to the 
wants of four millions of pagans in the island of Madagascar ; the necessity of 
sending another Missionary to cheer the solitude, and aid the labours, of Mr. 
Shaw, now alone among the savages of South Africa; and finally, the impor- 
tant Mission in Ceylon, where fourteen Missionaries, by preaching, catecbiz- 
ing, conducting native schools, and printing the scriptures and useful books, 
are laying the foundations of a work, which if zealously supported, promises, 
under the blessing of the God of Missions, to re-erect the temples of Christ, 
now in ruins through the neglect of Christians, to arrest the devastating pro- 
gress of Paganism and Mahometanism, now almost triumphant over the feeble 
remains of Christianity, to re-assert the honour and victories of the cross, and 
convey the knowledge of God and salvation through an island, the essential 
principle of whose religion is to deny God, and the almost universal practice to, 
worship devils ;—these are the subjects which the Committce wish to leave on 
the minds of the Society ; and they pray, that their love to the work of Christ 
“ may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all wisdom, that they may 
approve the things which are excellent, that they may be sincere and without of- 
fence to the day of Christ ;” when it will appear that they “have not run iz 
vain, neither laboured in vain.” ° 
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AntuHony SENTER was born in Lin- be regretted they were notable to im- 
coln county, North-Garolina, January prove in the education of such.a son. 
28, 1785. Died at Georgetown, South- At eighteen years old, he was ap- 
€arolina, December 23, 1817. prenticed in the blacksmith’s busi- 

Until eigiteen years old he lived ness; and as with his parents he had 
with his parents, whose circumstan- been remarked for industry and filial 
ces in life necessarily occupied that duty, so with his master: indefatiga- 
time in manyal labour, which itis to ble in his business, sober and moral in 
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his general conduct, he merited and 
had the praise of those who knew him. 

In our happy country, such a young 
man must succeed—So did Anthony 
Senter: his trade acqnired, and he set 
up in business, he soon surmounted the 
early difficulties of life, and saw his 
way direct to ease and affluence.— 
But what was gain to him, he gladly 
counted foss for Christ. 

We have no information of his early 
convictions ; nor can we say any thing 
of his religious feelings until after his 
establishment in life. The pious walk 
and godly conversation of one of his 
neighbours, first led him to examine 
with restless concern into the nature 
of vital religion. and he became grad- 
ually convinced that he yet lacked 
that ‘* One needful thing.” 

it was sometime in the year 1806, at 
a meeting in the Enoree Circuit, that 
it pleased the Lord to give him an 
overwhelming conviction of sin. He 
went away from that meeting weep- 
ing and praying. On his way home 
(so everwhelmed was he with the 
sense of his lost state) he either alight- 
ed or fell from his horse, and was 
found late in the eveniog, lying by 
the road side in the utmost agony, 
pleading with God for mercy. From 
this time he gave himself wholly to 
the great concerns of salvation; nor 
was it long before he found the “ pearl 
of great price’—the forgiveness of 
sins. He joined the church—became 
a class leader, and soon after entered 
upon the all-important work of the 
ministry. 

His first appointment was to the 
Great Pee-Dee circuit, A. D. 1809. 
In 1811, 
Little Pee-Dee circuit. 1812, Bun- 
combe circuit. 1813, Sparta circuit. 
In’ 1814 he was stationed in George- 
town. 1815, stationed in Charleston. 
1816 and 1817, Presiding Elder of the 
Broad-river district. 

Of our dear brother Senter we may 
confidently say, that as a man he de- 
served the respect of all; as a chris- 
tian, he was without offence; and asa 
pturister, he was blameless. 





SENTER. 


A strong mind, and a benevolent 
heart; a single eye, and a steady pur- 
pose to glorify God; an unwavering 
faith, fervent love. and burning zeal— 
these were the exalted attributes of 
this good man. 

While able to labour in the word 
and doctrine, he was abundant and in~ 
defatigable in the work; and even 
when so impaired by the fatal con- 
sumption as scarcely to be able to 
preach at all, still did he travel from 
circuit to circuit ; and as though un- 
willing that any thing but death should 
separate him from his work, when his 
strength was so exhausted as to ren- 
der him unable to preach, he would at 
least assemble the official members of 
his charge, and instruct them in their 
duty, and encourage them to their 
work. 

At last even this was denied him.— 
As the veteran soldier retiring from the 
field. faint and exhausted by wounds 
and fatigue, yet only now retiring be- 
cause he can do no more, so with our 
beloved brother: unable even for the 
smallest labour, and almost dead, he 
reluctantly gave up the toil, and re- 
tired to his house in Georgetown, 
whence, after a few weeks, he was 
taken to the “ house not.made with 
hands, eternal, in the heavens.” 

The writer of these remarks lived 
his nearest neighbour, and was daily, 
intimately, and most affectiouately 
conversant with him until death sepa- 
rated them. In his beloved brother 
he witnessed the faith of the gospel, 
unshaken in the wreck of nature.— 
Reduced to a living skeleton—feeble 
as a child, and just falling into the 
grave, his heart could not be separa- 
ted from the work of God: He still 
charged himself with its interests, and 
felt its cares. Indeed, with death be- 
fore him, and the awful glories of the 
invisible world just ready to be unfold- 
ed, like Jacob, gathering up his feet. 
composed, collected, and without dis- 
may or dread, he fell asleep. 
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